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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 



Agricultural Occupation for Convicts in Austria and Germany. {Blatter 
fur Gefdngnisskunde, 32. Band, 3. u. 4. Heft, 1898. Article by Anton Marcovich, 
chief director of the prison in Marburg a. D. (Austria).) — Labor is one of the most 
essential factors of education in the correctional process. The convict should work in 
order that he may not forget the art he has learned in freedom, that he may form better 
habits of continuous industry, and that he may not by idleness during the period of 
punishment become a spiritual and physical cripple. 

There are many difficulties in the way of the ordinary prison industries. In some 
cases convicts are employed with work which has no educational value to them, and 
which produces very little toward their support. Tailoring, shoemaking, cabinet work, 
locksmithing, are about the only industries which can be carried on with profit, and 
these, owing to the danger of competition with outside shops, are confined to the nar- 
row field of production for public institutions. Other occupations, such as envelope 
and paper-bag making, picking wool and horse hair, spinning, and weaving are 
neither remunerative nor instructive, but merely serve to keep men busy. 

More than 50 per cent, of the prisoners are of the class of peasants and agricul- 
tural laborers. To give them training in small crafts tends to add them to the misera- 
ble city proletariat, and to enfeeble them in body and mind. These facts long since 
led to experiments with agricultural labor for convicts. 

In all states there is much public work waiting to be done in the control of 
streams, the making and repair of roads and streets, and drainage systems. It is 
evident that there would be great economic advantage in employing convict labor on 
such useful tasks, if serious difficulties do not prevent. 

The first inquiry as to the effect of labor in the open country relates to health. 
On this point the testimony of the medical officer of Marburg prison is explicit and 
favorable. 

The second inquiry relates to the economic results. The author is confident that 
labor on public works, too costly to be carried on by ordinary taxation, has a tendency 
to remove convict labor out of the sphere of competition with ordinary industry. 

The most serious question arises in connection with discipline. American stu- 
dents and practical people will at once think of the lease system which was so severely 
criticised in the National Conference of Charities in 1883, and elsewhere. The author 
of this article declares that the men not only worked with vigor and efficiency, but that 
few escaped — in eight years there were only five cases at Marburg. In one instance 
the detachment earned honor by assisting in rescuing lives and property in a confla- 
gration. During the years 1890-97 there were 1,983 convicts thus employed from 
Marburg, the number increasing from 62 to 454 per year ; and from Wildbach 878 
persons. 

The conditions under which convict labor can safely and profitably be employed 
are such as the following : 

The work should be one requiring considerable time and force, and of large pub- 
lic utility. Contracts should be made with local governments providing for subsidy 
in local improvements on condition that convict labor should be used. The cost of 
support diminishes with numbers, and the product of labor increases ; therefore at 
least thirty convicts should be worked in a group. The prisoners must be carefully 
selected ; only those who have served for some time in solitary confinement, who have 
shown reliable qualities, and who are of rural origin and adapted to farm labor being 
chosen. The director of the prison must, in person or by a competent deputy, provide 
in advance for suitable quarters and food. 

The discipline must be firm and rigorous, as in a military camp. But with humane 
and steady management, bayonets and bullets are rarely required. 
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Director Link, of the Lichtenau prison, confirms the views of Marcovich by the 
results ot his own considerable experience. He calls attention to the fact that experi- 
ments have been tried with success in Italy, Austria, England, and France. The 
prisons of Lichtenberg, Insterburg, Diisseldorf, Aachen, Munster i. W., and Zwei- 
brucken are specially mentioned. He urges that the greatest care should be given to 
secure housing, the food, the clothing, the discipline, the education, and the religious 
influences. 

One group of 36 prisoners worked for three months under 3 officers. In another 
place 80 men worked on a river dam under 3 officers. On the Elbe river works 75 
prisoners labored for two years under the eyes of 3 officers. 

It may be added that the experiment should not be tried in America without 
employing all the precautions mentioned by these Austrian and German directors. 

It is a serious question whether such experiments should be tried on any scale 
whatever in America. The abstract is given without editorial indorsement, as a con- 
tribution to discussion. The following comment of Superintendent Brockway may 
profitably be read in this connection. — C. R. Henderson. 

" I have your personal note of the 5th w ith a condensation of the German article, 
which I have carefully perused. 

" The publication of it in your magazine would be well warranted for communi- 
cating interesting foreign news as to the kind of attention they are giving over there 
to this phase of the prison question ; but if the influence of the publication should be, 
or the publication of the article is so intended, that the plan of employing prisoners 
upon public works or agricultural occupations in this country should be promoted by 
it, then I think it would be the advocacy of a false system of prison employment, and 
be injurious, perhaps, to the progress of true prison science. I quite agree with the 
comment you make, that, if prisoners are to be so employed, they must be carefully 
selected ; only those who have served their time (approaching the period of their final 
release), who are not of the reckless class, those of rural life previous to their impri- 
sonment, adapted to farm labor, should be chosen. This principle of selection must 
needs result in the utilizing of a very small percentage of the prisoners of the state in 
this agricultural or public works employment. The prisoners so employed would 
belong to the corrigible class whose corrigibility carries with it an obligation of the 
state to fit them in the best possible way for earning, without painful effort, a sufficiency 
for their proper subsistence and enjoyments. This last-mentioned principle of 
employment, taken in connection with your plan of selection, would leave for such 
service only the prisoners who are to be engaged in agricultural employment or as 
laborers, plus any mechanics who might be properly and profitably employed in the 
construction of public buildings. The really difficult problem of prisoners' employ- 
ment is to find the best engagement to be provided for the prisoners not probably 
susceptible, for the period of the imprisonment, to confident preparation for legitimate 
industry and law-abiding behavior after their release. To employ such prisoners in 
agricultural work and on public works is, I believe, impracticable, that is to say, 
inconsistent with the purpose for which the state restricts a man's liberty for a period 
and turns him out again. The whole scheme of employing prisoners in large numbers 
in this country, in the open, is wrong. In these northern states it will not prove 
economical. The experiment, at the northern prison of this state, of building roads with 
convicts shows that the work performed by the prisoners could have been done by free 
labor at ordinary wages at less cost to the state than the actual cost of it as performed 
by prisoners. Such employment is also inconsistent with proper discipline. We can- 
not hold to suitable strict discipline prisoners working in the field, without the barriers 
preventing escapes and insurrections such as exist in a well-established prison estab- 
lishment. The experience of the whole world is that the convict gangs employed, as 
is proposed, are centers of corruption, both of the prisoners themselves so employed, 
and that a similar influence is disseminated to the locality where they work by their 
presence and behavior there. 

" It may be that where this experiment you refer to was tried, there were few 
escapes, but in this broad country of ours, without a national police, escapes or attempts 
to escape will be frequent under any supervision the state will pay for these gangs. 
Frequent escapes would disintegrate the whole plan, and the necessary ' casualties 
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to the escaping criminals would be repugnant to the public sense of our civilization, 
and soon result in an outcry against the plan and insistence that they be turned in 
again within the proper inclosures where prisoners are usually confined. The crime 
and criminals of a state do in some proper sense constitute ' the skeleton in the 
closet ' of the public family, and ought to be kept in the closet, never unnecessarily 
exhibited to the public gaze. 

" Most of the prisoners in this country, in the densely populated and eastern and 
middle states at least, come from and will return to the cities. They should be 
trained to such occupation as will enable them to earn a living where they will prob- 
ably reside. The teaching of trades, carefully selected according to the adaptation 
and forecast of circumstances for the prisoner himself, should be carried on completely 
for every prisoner who may probably be reclaimed. A considerable class of criminals 
are so defective that they must always belong to the dependent or dangerous classes, 
and these should be reclused, not for punishment, but for treatment for the public pro- 
tection by their continued detention, except those that may possibly be restored. The 
remainder of prisoners will not be a majority of them by any means, and, under the 
conditions of this country, while a few of them, carefully selected, may be temporarily 
or occasionally employed on such work as the German writer mentions, the most of 
this remaining, apparently incorrigible class might be employed best at productive 
mechanical work, if the state will allow it, at some coarse industries to be acquired by 
purchase, and to be forever after held as state mechanical work, with which no citizen 
of the state has a right to interfere ; or, as is done in this New York state at present 
very successfully, they may be employed in the production of useful articles for penal 
and charitable institutions, and certain supplies for public use of civil divisions of the 
state. Very truly yours, 

Z. R. Brockway." 

Disarmament. — The circular of August 24, 1898, addressed to the representa- 
tives of the powers, by order of Nicholas. II of Russia, marks an important date in 
history. It is the first time since the era of atrocious butcheries lasting from 1854 to 
1871 that one sincere word of peace has been uttered by the chief of a great military 
state. The circular amounts to a suggestion that in future there be no addition to 
present existing armaments. The major portion of the laudatory comment it has 
received has been directed toward the motives of its author rather than toward the 
practical value of the suggestion itself. The socialist, upon the other hand, is 
inclined to leave to one side all consideration of motive, and to attend sharply to the 
probable bearing of the circular upon the trend of events, with special reference to the 
programme of reform to which socialism stands pledged. He does not befool himself 
with the abortive hope that governments which are but the sorry masks, or, at most, 
the pitiful puppets, of a ruling class will meet the proposals of Nicholas II in good 
faith. National hatreds, quarrels, and bickerings ; popular prejudices, hostilities, dis- 
cussions — these are essential to the maintenance of power by the ruling class of 
today. That it should joyfully gather about the altar of universal concord is not 
among the possibilities of a future so startingly immediate as to be unhealthfully 
exciting. The socialist is wasting little time in pink-hued day-dreams as to how 
pretty things will be in a few weeks when the powers shall have had time to favor- 
ably consider the Czar's proposal. In a Europe of iron and fire such dreamings are 
perceptibly ill-timed. On the contrary, he sees in the Czar's circular a means of 
bringing into prominent notice before whole classes of people, who would otherwise 
have scorned to give it a moment's thought, an important part of the socialist pro- 
gramme, i. e., the abolishment of government by force. He sees in the possible out- 
come of the deliberations of any commission or convention called to consider the 
Czar's suggestion a powerful aid to the socialist cause. Should the proposition be 
favorably received — a most unlikely thing ! — the people, freed from the stultifying 
and debasing power of-the barracks — a power whose vile influence does not cease to 
be felt short of the primary school and the infant's cradle — will be fitted, mentally 
and economically, for a better understanding of the socialist programme and for 
a readier acceptance of its practicable implications. Should the proposition fail of 
consideration, or meet with unfavorable consideration, then, too, will the socialist cause 
be helped. For once again will have been demonstrated the unwillingness or inability 
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of governments, subservient to class interests and filled with territorial jealousies, 
to banish the specter of war. The people will then be in a fairer way to perceive that 
genuine disarmament and the downfall of militarism are logical and immediate con- 
sequences of a general triumph of socialist doctrines. The socialist, therefore, has 
only to wait and to be faithful to his principles. Meanwhile he can afford to justly 
applaud any real service rendered to the proletariat of two hemispheres — even 
though that service be rendered by the Czar of all the Russias. — Paul Louis, "De"s- 
armement," Revue socialiste, September, 1898. 

Disarmament: A Study in International Law. — Law is the refuge of the 
weak ; it is remarkable to see the first military power of the globe cooperate to limit 
the rule of force. Before attempting this vast reform it would be necessary to obtain 
the assent of all the powers, including the United States. The first difficulty is that 
of the maintenance of existing treaties without power to enforce them. Whatever 
respect we may have for treaties, the changes in the life of nations cause treaties to 
become obsolete, like private contracts. 

The coming conference will have the difficult task of combining disarmament with 
a fundamental principle of international law, viz., the independence of nations. Inde- 
pendence implies the right of coercive action, i. e., war. No one can imagine that the 
vote of a congress will transform the world. Suppose that shortly after an agreement 
to disarm the conditions in one of the countries should change ; for example, that 
there should be a civil war or a rebellion in a colony. The nation must continue to 
exist, even if it has signed such a treaty ; and to do so it must arm itself, and that, 
too, quickly. What would be done with such a nation ? It would be necessary to 
prevent its abruptly breaking its new legal bonds, and to do this a permanent commis- 
sion would be necessary. The powers of the commission would have to be very broad ; 
foi, suppose, by way of example, that an engineer or chemist should invent some new 
method of destruction capable of taking the place of large armies, would it not be 
necessary to gain the permission of the commission before any power could use it ? 
The larger the powers of the commission would have to be, the more difficult it would 
be to establish it. It would have to be invested with the gravest political questions, 
and at times would have in its hands the fate of empires. Would rulers and parlia- 
ments give up to a commission of diplomats the greater part of their power ? Impos- 
sible. The decisions of the commission would have to have more than a moral force ; 
an international army would be necessary. It would have to be larger than that of 
any particular country, for it could not be mobilized rapidly and would be composed 
of heterogeneous elements. The obstacles to disarmament seem insurmountable, but 
genius overcomes obstacles seemingly insurmountable. The congress ought to assem- 
ble. The surest way to reduce a fortress is to take the advance works, which in this 
case is to codify international law and render certain principles more definite and gen- 
eral. — M. Arthur Desjardins, Revue des Deux Mondes, October, 1898. 

Psychology and Art. — Art offers to psychology two groups of problems : 
First, by what psychical process does the mind create art ? Second, by what psychical 
process does the mind enjoy art ? In trying to answer the first, the sociological, 
biological, and historical methods of psychology are used ; the second favors the 
experimental methods. 

The first begins with a biological study of the play of animals and proceeds to a 
study of primitive art. We learn how climate, political conditions, etc., influence art 
production. 

The second includes a study of phenomena such as tones and beats, harmony, 
rhythm and its relation to the time sense, rhythm in verse, agreeable and disagreeable 
combinations of forms and colors. 

How far can such studies become productive or suggestive in the teaching of 
drawing ? 

A study of the causes that produce art will aid us to understand how to train 
the sesthetic activities of the pupil. A study of the effects of art suggests the rules 
and facts that are to be taught. The healthy atmosphere for the taste of a child is 
harmonious classical beauty ; and it is an educational mistake to allow " primitivistic 
art" in the school. 
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Nevertheless there is danger in trying to work out technical prescriptions for 
art. This psychological scheme is one-sided, and our time confronts dangers for its 
ideal life if triumphant psychology crushes under its feet every idealistic opposition. 
I cannot forget that this view-point is an artificial one for real, living art. — HUGO 
Munsterberg, Atlantic Monthly, November, 1898. 

Annual Statement Relating to the Operatives and Wage-Earners at 
Pullman. — A canvass of all the wage-earners at Pullman, completed October 11, 
1898, shows that, exclusive of house servants, there were 5>997 persons employed in 
all our industries and business establishments ; 5,730 of them being males and 267 
females; 3,425 of these operatives are married, and 2,572 are single; 2,408 are 
reported as skilled workmen, 1,748 as "fairly skilled," and 1,841 are classed as 
laborers ; 1,406 rented homes in Pullman, and 1,515 boarded here, while 915 owned 
homes outside of Pullman, and 1,143 rented homes outside of Pullman, and 1,018 
boarded outside. A few more than one-half of the whole number neither resided nor 
boarded in Pullman. The average length of time these operatives have been here or 
have worked here is six years and nine months. The nativity of these 5,997 working 
people is exhibited in the following tabular statement. 



Types 

American 



Countries 
where born 



Scandinavian .. 



British. 



German . 
Irish 



Latin . 



Dutch. 



Other countries . . - 



NATIVITY OF OPERATIVES. 

Number born 
in each 
country 

. . United States 1,921 

(Denmark 57 
Finland 7 

Norway 112 
Sweden 1,155 — 

' Australia 7 

Canada 230 

\ England 303 

Scotland 104 

Wales ,., 18 — 

f Austria 129 

J Bohemia 23 

] Prussia and other 

^ German states. . . . 692 — 

,. Ireland 196 

" Belgium 9 

France 5 

-{Italy 143 

I Spain o 

[ Switzerland 18 — 

. Holland 640 

' Hungary 48 

Mexico 1 

Poland 112 

Russia 51 

Elsewhere 16 — 



Totals of 
types 

1,921 



■I.33I 



632 



196 



175 
640 



228 



Totals 

Pullman, III., October 11, 18 



5,997 



5.997 

Duane Doty. 



